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BULLETIN 
October—1935 


I. The Executive Committee (Mr. F. J. V. Hancox of 
Lawrenceville School, Chairman).— The Executive Committee 
of the Board held its regular Fall meeting in New York on October 
9th. One new member was elected: 


Tue BEAsLEY ScHooL, Cooperstown, New York, 


Chauncey H. Beasley, Headmaster. 


We are very glad indeed to welcome this school to membership. 

The major part of the meeting was concerned with plans for 
the Eleventh Annual Conference next February. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Hancox explained that the Board’s curriculum committee 
on Music, which has been in a quiescent state during the last few 
years, wished to renew its activity. The membership of the Music 
Committee will remain the same, but Professor Roy D. Welch, 


of Princeton University, has been appointed the new chairman to 
direct the work. 


The date of the next Executive Committee meeting is Monday, 
December 30th. 


II. Eleventh Annual Conference. — The Eleventh Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board is to be held 
at the Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, on 
Friday and Saturday, February 14 and 15, 1936. On Friday 
afternoon the usual subject group meetings will be scheduled; and 
this year, for the first time, there will be also a special group for 
administrators. The chairmen of these conferences are being 
notified and arrangements are being made for panel speakers on 
topics of particular importance in the various subject fields. As a 
result of suggestions received last year, the program is to be some- 
what revised, in order to eliminate as much as possible of the purely 
routine business. More detailed notices of the sessions will appear 
in future Bulletins, but the Executive Committee very sincerely 
hopes that all member schools will now make note of the dates 


and place and will plan to be represented at the Eleventh 
Conference. 
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Ill. The Examination Program of 1935.— Last June 
seventy-four schools made some use of the Board’s examination 
papers, and thirty-three of them also ordered the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test recommended by the Board. Eight hundred and twenty 
candidates, who took the examinations for admission to member 
schools, have been so far reported — the returns are not yet com- 
plete. The corresponding figures in 1934 were as follows: member 
schools using the Board papers, 65, of which 38 used the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test; candidates, 836. 


IV. The Examination Program of 1936.— The Second- 
ary Education Board’s examination dates for 1936 are Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 2 and 3. The complete schedule appears 
on page 4 of the Definition of Requirements for 1936. (Member 
schools are entitled to five free copies of this pamphlet.) 

Next June the Board will offer in French a Comprehensive 
Examination as an alternative to the three regular papers. It 
is to be progressive in difficulty and will cover the requirements 
for examinations I, II, and III. Sample copies of this test may be 
ordered from the office of the Board. 

According to the vote of the 1935 Annual Conference, the 
Latin If paper will be omitted, beginning next June. Since the 
Latin Comprehensive seems to cover the same ground so effectively, 
Latin II is no longer necessary. 

V. Special Committees in English and Science. — The 
Annual Conference of 1935 voted that two special committees be 
appointed: one in English “to study the requirements in English 
grammar with a view to bringing about better coordination between 
English and other languages taught in secondary schools;’ the 
other in Science “‘to initiate a study of the aims and practices of 
member schools relative to the science curriculum.” At the June 
meeting of the Executive Committee these appointments were 
made. We take pleasure now in announcing the names of those 
who will serve upon the two committees: 


English 
Artuur S. Roserts, Chairman, St. George’s School 
Louis C. ZAHNER, Groton School 
Hart FESSENDEN, The Fessenden School 
Miss Auice Lee, The Park School — 
Cuar_es B. WELD, The Taft School 
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Science 
Rosert N. Hitkert, Chairman, The Hill School 
Miss Litt1an Wyckorr, Baldwin School 
Joun K. Bopet, The Hotchkiss School 
FRANK 8S. SomerBy, Buckley School 
H. W. Heatu, The Lawrenceville School 


Mr. Robert’s committee has met recently at the Fessenden 
School, and Mr. Hilkert’s will hold its initial meeting in the near 
future. These two groups will have interesting reports to present 
to the Annual Conference in February. 





VI. Moving Picture Investigation. Last spring it was 
brought to the attention of the Executive Committee that owners 
of local moving picture theatres were able to control the distribu- 
tion of films and so make it exceedingly difficult for secondary 
schools to procure current pictures to show to their students. 
The hope was expressed that the Secondary Board might study 
this problem and by its prestige bring about a solution. In June 
the Executive Committee appointed a special group to investigate 
the matter: Mr. Oswald Tower (Phillips Academy), Chairman, 
Mr. H. D’Arcy Curwen (The Phillips Exeter Academy), and Mr. 
Robert Potter (St. Paul’s School). These men met at St. Paul’s 
in August and have submitted the following report: 


“The members of the committee, having had much experience 
with the film exchanges, feel that efforts in this direction would 
be futile, because theatre owners and exchanges are mutually 
dependent finanically. They fear the loss of business that results 
from the showing of pictures in schools, churches, and clubs, and 
therefore will exert every effort to retain the present control. In 
fairness, we cannot blame them for this attitude, and our only 
hope seems to consist in local diplomacy to the end that there may 
be a minimum of antagonism and perhaps a degree of co-operation.” 


The investigation is being dropped for the present. 


VII. Booklists. — For various reasons the Booklist com- 
mittees have decided to publish both the Junior and Senior Lists 
only once a year. The next editions, therefore, will not be ready 
until early in the spring of 1936. In the meantime, we are offering 
for sale, at the reduced price of 3 cents a copy, the considerable 
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number of previous Booklists now in stock. (The regular price 
has varied from 5 to 7 cents.) We feel sure that many member 
schools will wish to make use of some of these Lists in connection 
with their pupils’ outside reading. 


REPORT OF THE SEPTEMBER MATHEMATICS CONFER- 
ENCE AT AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 

Karly last spring the Secondary Education Board, through the 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, was asked to ally itself with 
the Headmistresses’ Association for the purpose of arranging a 
conference for teachers of secondary mathematics. The plan was 
to have a working conference at which it would be possible for 
teachers to pool their experiences with classroom methods which 
are still more or less experimental, and, by means of vigorous and 
forward-looking leadership, to receive new ideas and material for 
enriching the courses in mathematics in the schools of both associa- 
tions. In other words, a conference to freshen the point of view. 

The idea was the outgrowth of a suggestion made to the Head- 
mistresses’ Association by a small group of interested teachers. 
At a Board meeting of the Association the idea was discussed and 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson (Baldwin Schooi, Bryn Mawr) was asked 
to be chairman of a committee to make arrangements. She ap- 
pointed Miss Longfellow (Shipley School, Bryn Mawr) and Miss 
MacDonald (Winsor School, Boston) to serve on the committee 
with her and wrote to Mr. Hancox asking the co-operation of the 
Secondary Education Board. He shared her interest in the project 
and appointed three men (Fraser of Hill, Rich of Lawrenceville, 
Wilson of Taft) to meet in committee with Miss Johnson, Miss 
Longfellow and Miss MacDonald to formulate plans for such a 
conference. 

The committee of six met several times during May and June 
at the Vassar Club in New York City and worked out the details 
of the Conference. It was decided to hold it at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, in early September, and to ask representative schools to 
send delegates. The response was immediate, hearty, and more 
wide-spread than the committee had dared to anticipate. 

At the Conference (September 4th to 11th) eighty-four schools 
were represented by some one hundred and twenty delegates. 
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Amherst College kindly offered its Babbott Memorial Room and 
Converse Library for the general sessions of the Conference and 


the round-table discussions of special groups. At the opening 
session, Doctor King, President of Amherst, grac.‘isly welcomed 


the delegates to the town and the college at an infoi.aal dinner 
at the Lord Jeffrey Inn, official headquarters of the Conference. 

\ great conference of this kind does not spring into being by 
a wave of the hand. Behind it stretched weeks of study and effort. 
Miss Johnson, Chairman, assisted by Miss Longfellow, secretary, 
bore the brunt of the work of preparation. Theirs was a tremendous 
task. They did it with unusual devotion. 

In the absence of Miss Johnson, Miss Longfellow had general 
charge of the Conference at Amherst. She was always an executive 
of vigor and intelligence. Miss MacDonald was her interested 
and capable lieutenant. 

The committee was fortunate in securing the leadership of 
such outstanding classroom experts as Professor Mullins (Barnard 
College), Mr. Jablonower (Fieldston School, New York City), 
Professor Lehr (Bryn Mawr College), Mr. Rolland Smith (Spring- 
field High School), and Professor Brinkmann (Swarthmore College). 
The full program of the Conference follows these paragraphs. 

The sessions of the Conference were filled, from beginning to 
end, with inspiring lectures and helpful discussions, with life and 
fresh ideas. The success o 


such a Conference will ever depend 
upon the quality of its leadership. There was good leadership this 
year. 

Although the Conference was not an overnight creation, it 
was an experiment with intention. It was a tentative approach. 
It was felt, however, by a majority of the delegates that the benefits 
of the Conference had been great enough to justify attempting a 
similar one in September, 1936. Plans beyond that date were not 
formulated. 

Next year the members of the Secondary Education Board 
will be more carefully and fully circularized. 


— Ernest E. Ricu. 
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PROGRAM OF MATHEMATICS CONFERENCE 


Amherst, Mass., September 4-11, 1935 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


The Conference opens with an informal dinner at seven o'clock. President 
King and Mrs. King have been invited as guests of honor. The evening session 
will immediately follow. 


Professor Mullins, Barnard College, leader. 
Certain Graphical Methods and their Application. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
Professor Mullins, leader. 
Graphical and Numerical Iteration. 
Mr. Jablonower, Fieldston School, leader. 
Report of progress of the Mathematics Section of the Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum. This commission has been work- 
ing two years under the authority of the Progressive Education 
Council. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 

Mr. Joseph Jablonower, leader. 
Reports on experiments focusing on the revision of the curriculum 
in respect to content and to sequence. Members present will be 
urged to report on such experiments as they have made. Mr. 
Jablonower will report for the Fieldston School. 
Open questions which may be brought up for discussion: 
Integration within the field. 
Degrees of integration with other fields that may be possible and desirable. 
What price erperimentation. 
Scholastic aptitude tests and mathematical intelligence tests. 
Place of arithmetic in secondary school work. 
Vocational mathematics. 
Professor Marguerite Lehr, Bryn Mawr College, leader. 
Intuitive and Abstract Approaches to Geometry, their Contribu- 
tions to each other. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
Mr. Rolland Smith, Springfield High School, leader. 
The Development of Methods of Teaching Mathematics that will 
bring out Meanings. 


Continuation of subject of morning’s session. 


There will be no formal program on Sunday, September 8 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
In the morning and evening sessions Miss Lehr will present certain 
aspects of the higher geometries that have significance for teachers 
of elementary geometry. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
9.30 A.M. Professor Heinrich Brinkmann, Swarthmore College, leader. 
8.00 P.M. The subject of both sessions will be Arithmetic and Algebra. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


9.30 A.M. A panel discussion under the leadership of Professor Mullins, the 
exact subject to be determined as the conference proceeds. 


NaTALiE M. Loncretiow, Secretary, 

The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
FREDERICK FRASER 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Ernest E. Ricu 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
GEORGE R. WILSON 

The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, 
Mary HeLten MacDonatp 

The Winsor School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
EvizABeTH Forrest Jounson, Chairman 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Committee. 


The proceedings of the mathematics conference at Amherst 
are being prepared. They include a bibliography of books especially 
mentioned by leaders of the conference, summaries of the lectures, 
and reports of the discussions, which covered problems of the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and consideration of the revised 
examination program in mathematics of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Two copies of the proceedings will be sent 
without fee to each school represented at the conference. Addi- 
tional copies may be procured for $1.00. Schools that were not 
represented may also secure copies on payment of the same fee. 


—ELizABETH F. JOHNSON, 


Chairman of Mathematics Conference. 











REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 
On the Teaching of English Usage 


The prime importance to the learner, of whatever school age, 
that adequate reading skills and desirable reading attitudes should 
be developed at each level is leading thoughtful teachers of English 
to seek diligently for the means of making the teaching of correct 
English usage more effective and less time-consuming. There is 
so much else of importance to be done! 

The search naturally leads to greater individualizing of instruc- 
tion. The Secondary Education Board Committee entrusted 
with suggesting revised curricula did notable work in simplify- 
ing procedure, but the process of simplification is continuous, 
and has progressed since 1932. It is my opinion that if that 
committee had continued to study the English curriculum — and 
curriculum revision is a continuous process — it would have been 
still more reluctant than it was to parcel out the field of usage, 
and to say teach the expletive /here in the seventh grade, and the 
adverbial noun in the eighth. What if Tom knows all about both 
in the sixth? 


These comments are prompted by a survey of Book One in the 
series of English and Everyday Life resulting from L. J. O’Rourke’s 
great study of what public school children need to be taught in 
English Usage; a study which began with finding and listing in 
order of importance what needs to be learned, and then proceeded 
to arrange this material for teaching and learning purposes so that 
instruction might be individualized, and its results carried out into 
everyday situations. 

Among the seventy-nine items which resulted from the very 
extensive preliminary survey and the analysis of its results, there 
occur not a few crude errors which are practically non-existent 
in the schools of the Secondary Education Board. For good Eng- 
lish usage is so much a matter of example and imitation that much 
of it is learned while a child is growing up in a cultured home. 


But the method followed by O’ Rourke must be followed by any 
group of teachers whose problem has much in common. Before 
we can teach English usage effectively we ought to have before us, 
as O'Rourke had, valid evidence of what our students need to be 
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taught. There are available few texts built upon the basis of such 
evidence, and in classroom after classroom pupils are being drilled 
in items of good usage which they already know. 


In many member schools of the Board the department of 
English has already made some study of what ought to be taught 
in terms of the local situation. I suggest that it would be valuable 
to pool such resources of material, to determine what are the 
common elements, and to construct therefrom work pads for 
individual use as needed, for the establishment of habitually correct 
usage in the items found to be valid. 


sy such means much time can be saved for more important 
matters; for the study and development of individual reading 
skills and habits at different levels, for developing better techniques 
for inducing desirable reading attitudes, for the cultivation of 
pleasant voices, which have been strangely neglected so long as 
what is voiced is correct, and for the countless things which the 
alert teacher of English would like to do if only he had the time. 


If teachers of English who think this task is worth considering 
would communicate with the writer, we should know better whether 
this task is worth undertaking. Joun A. LESTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1935 


PROGRESSIVE EpucaTIon has made its autumn début in 
new garb. One hardly recognizes it with its new cover, new 
format, new style of printing, and its thirty illustrations. The issue 
is devoted almost entirely to the “Arts in Education.” 

No one can fail to be impressed with the philosophy of Joseph 
Albers, of Black Mountain College, in his discussion of Art as 
Experience. His ‘‘art” includes all fields of artistic purposes, a 
very far-reaching sort of thing. This is readily appreciated if we 
believe with him that “everything has form and every form has 
meaning . . . and that ability to select this quality is culture.” 
He feels that too much emphasis has been laid upon the art of the 
past and that we miss too much of the art of the present. The 
problem, however, is not that of past or present time but that of 
developing and unifying those art experiences which are meaningful 
and significant to the learner. 
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The finest art, and historical evidence seems to prove this, 
has been produced when there has been specific need for it, and 
when it has not been produced primarily for adornment. Art 
problems arise constantly in the lives of children, and the responsi- 
bility of the teacher lies in helping them to recognize the existence 
of these problems which grow out of their actual needs and experi- 
ences. The art curriculum must be builf around these problems. 
Such is the tenor of Alice Schoelkopf’s article When Art Shall Not 
Slulter. 

Those who understand the real meaning of the expression 
“art is a way of life’’ will find cultural stimulation in the ideas of 
G. Derwood Baker in his A Functional Basis for School Arts. 
Academic separatists who entertain doubts of the educational 
possibilities of an integrated program whose functional value is 
recognized by the students, will have their complacency disturbed 
in reading the account of the way some California children ran the 
whole gamut of human knowledge. The whole thing staried with 
the desire on the part of the students to beautify their school 
environment. 

Nearly everyone today recognizes that music constitutes 
part of the equipment of the educated person. Not every- 
one realizes the importance of the first stages in the musical 
educational process. In An Environment for Music, Beatrice Per- 
ham stresses the importance of an environment where materials 
are at hand and where there exists freedom to use them. There 
must be an atmosphere in which children have opportunities to 
learn through experimentation and manipulation. She points out 
the great importance of a teacher who is friend and guide. How 
different from the old fashioned “‘music-master!’” And aren’t the 
ideas of Miss Perham applicable to fields other than music? 

In spite of all efforts we make, the average high-school student 
leaves his school with a distaste for the “‘love of the classic.” Is 
there something wrong with the classics we proffer our modern 
youth? We make out lists of ““Books that should be read,’ but do 
people read them? Are our suggestions made in the light of the 
interests of the modern youngster? Can a love of the classic be 
instilled through a study of reading interests? These and other 
questions are raised by the author of the article Modern Youth 
and the Classics. (They are questions that might interest the 
Secondary Education Board Book Committees.) 
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How many of our readers know anything about the modern 
movement known as “Choral Speech?” This issue has two articles 
on this subject. They should be read because the movement is 
bound to spread — and it should because it has valuable educational 
possibilities. 

“The creative classroom is one in which boys and girls are free 
to express their feelings and convictions without fear of criticism 
or ridicule. It is the direct opposition to the academic type of class- 
room in which objectives and procedures are determined by the 
instructor and ‘sold’ to the pupils.’’ This is from Margaret Brown’s 
article on Creative Classroom Technique. Her article is devoted to 
art education but her discussion should be helpful to teachers of 
all fields of knowledge. The quotation from Miss Brown seems 
sufficiently important to the reviewer to include it here. 

There are other articles of merit in the October issue but of 
interest to a narrower circle than that toward which this review is 
directed. Finally the reviewer wishes to make a confession. He 
has expressed in the opening paragraph that the new issue is 
larger and more beautiful than ever. He says this on faith because 
he has seen nothing but galley proofs, which are always messy 
affairs. —Rosert N. HILKert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
September, 1935 
Governmental Control 

The keynote of this number of THE ScHoot Review may 
perhaps be considered to be the status of governmental control of 
public educational institutions. Dangers in the National Youth 
Program are pointed out, the CCC is appraised, possible influences 
of the CCC educational program on the public schools are discussed 
in an article, and recent changes in German higher education are 
listed with the comment, ‘“These ordinances are instances of how 
education fares when nationally administered under Fascism 
and a dictatorship.” None of these topics directly concern inde- 
pendent schools, but they may give rise to a few thoughts about 
the increased value of the independent school in case of increasing 
uniformity and centralization of the public schools, or possibly 
about the likelihood of the private school’s continuance as an 
unregulated institution. 
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Preparation for Living 

Survey of Twenty-Eight Courses in Consumplion, by Henry 
Harap, should be of interest not only to members of Consumer 
Clubs but to teachers of social studies in general. It shows that 
separate courses in consumption are being offered in secondary 
schools and colleges, especially in the subject fields of economics, 
commerce, home economics, social studies, and chemistry. The 
actual topics found in such courses are listed, and the implications 
of attempts to teach them are considered. Finally, there is a list 
of sources which would seem indispensable to anyone who is 
planning to educate consumers. 


Implications of Contemporary Educational Theory for the Teach- 
ing of Modern Language, by Walter V. Kaulfers of Stanford Uni- 
versity, deals with the changes in the teaching of modern language 
being brought about by the movement to make the school a prepara- 
tion for active life and social usefulness rather than a preparation 
for college. A dozen such “implications” are listed. Obviously 
the chief function of the traditional independent school is to pre- 
pare its students for college; but even if the movement for diverting 
a certain number of preparatory school students from college be 
discounted, “‘prep-school” teachers of modern language ought to 
find these points stimulating. Whether as platitudes or as heresies, 
they are very much alive. A fairly long bibliography is appended. 


The Reliability of an Essay Test in English 

Arthur E. Traxler and Harold A. Anderson here show how an 
essay test in English, if properly constructed and scored, may 
show correlations of .94 and .85 between grades assigned by separate 
readers, and a correlation of .60 in pupils’ scores on two forms of 
the test. It is apparent that essay examinations in English can 
be marked otherwise than by guesswork; also, that the type of 
examination described here might be worth experimenting with as 
a tool for the teaching of composition. 


Selected References 


The list of references in this issue is on the topic of Guidance, 
and was compiled by Percival W. Hutson of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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New Books 


in Introduction to Educational Psychology, by Coleman R. 
Griffith. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv plus 
754. Price not listed. 

The reviewer says that since the publication of Thorndike’s three 

volumes no piece of work comparable in scope and importance has 

appeared in the field in this country. 

Hidden Treasures in Literature, by Luella B. Cook, George W. 
Norvell, and William A. McCall. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934. Book I, pp. xx plus 580, $1.48; Book II, pp. xx plus 746, 
$1.72. 


a balanced contribution of well-selected materials.” 

Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High 
School: A Source Book for Teachers of English, School Librarians, 
and Directors of Extra-curricular Activities, Listing Chiefly Free 
and Low Cost Illustrative and Supplementary Materials, by 
Maxie Nave Woodring, Ida A. Jewett, and Rachel Theresa Benson. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
x plus 358. 

The S. E. B. reviewer helped to compile a small part of this book while 

a student, and can testify that it lives up to its title. 

Shop Projects in Electricity, by Herbert G. Lehmann. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. x plus 190. $0.96. 


Suitable for any groups requiring instruction in elementary electricity. 


October, 1935 
Approach to Independent-School Practice 
The Editor, in this issue, comments once more upon the 
increasing importance of the Junior College movement. Do not 
private boarding schools, in an increasing number of cases, fullfil 
the function of Junior Colleges? If they do not, they might make 
the attempt with a number of circumstances in their favor. 

{1 Training School for Pupil Leaders, by T. S. Davis, deals 
with the methods used to develop leaders of small groups in a 
large high school. With these methods may be compared the pro- 
gressive development of leaders in boarding schools, where oppor- 
tunities for student leadership exist on a basis of twenty-four hours 
a day. 
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Statisticophobia 


Any reader of current educational literature is exposed to the 
above affliction, and your reviewer confesses himself in the throes 
of a prostrating attack. Is it really true that the tabulating, cor- 
relating, formulizing, and mathematical analysis of data neces- 
sarily invest them with scientific prestige and infallibility, espe- 
cially when the original data may be subject to a thousand unan- 
alyzed and nebulous reservations and fallacies? Too often, after 
all the mind-crushing work of tabulation has been accomplished, 
a still small voice whispers within, “So what?” The foregoing 
ebullition applies only partially to two articles in the October 
Review. The first is Teaching High-School Pupils How to Study, 
by Mazie Earle Wagner and Eunice Strabel; it shows that pupils 
who have attended how-to-study classes do better work, in gen- 
eral, than those without such definite instruction. Among the 
statistically treated findings, however, there is no hint as to the 
content of the study classes — the point of greatest interest to a 
practical teacher or administrator. The second is Published 
Workbooks Versus Pupil-Made Nolebooks in Ninth-Grade General 
Science, by George W. Peterson and Harl R. Douglass. It is found 
that there is little demonstrable difference in the relative efficiency 
of the two types of manual. The values of each vary with different 
teachers; notebooks are somewhat better for pupils of low [.Q., 
workbooks for those of high I.Q. One cannot help the feeling that 
an alert science teacher would have guessed as much, anyhow. 


Indoctrination Again 


A Quantitative Study of Social Altitudes, by A. C. Rosander, 
shows that correlations between attitudes and specific knowledge 
are small; that measurable changes in attitude caused by college 
instruction are slight; that the personal beliefs of a professor may 
not be such a dominant factor as we have been led to believe; 
and that there is apparently some relation between introversion 
and critical-mindedness. An article such as this may be taken 
to bear primarily on how much indoctrination is being accom- 
plished or can be accomplished under school and classroom con- 
ditions. This type of work is admittedly in an early stage, but it 
indicates an interesting field. 
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Brief Mention 
A state-wide program of instruction in automobile driving 
for high-school students is being worked out in New Hampshire. 
“In all, twenty states now have laws requiring teachers to 
take oaths of loyalty, ten of them affecting teachers in private and 
parochial, as well as public, schools, and four of them applying to 
aliens as well as to citizens.” 


Selected References 


Grayson N. Kefauver and Lacey A. Eastburn present a list 
of references on the Organization of Secondary Education. 


New Books 
The Social Ideas of American Educators: Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Part X, by Merle Curti. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. Pp. xxii plus 614. $3.00. 


“The book is essentially a sociological history of educational ideas.” 


Social Studies: An Orientation Handbook for High-School 
Pupils, edited by William McAndrew. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1935. Pp. viii plus 466. $1.60. 

“Altogether, the volume is delightful, with a new approach to old 

material and an analysis and emphasis on citizenship in a new social 

order.” 


Two interesting textbooks in geometry are reviewed. 
—Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
September, 1935 
Centralization of Authority 
In the first editorial of this issue it is stated that the National 
Youth Administration was placed by executive order of the Presi- 
dent under the immediate supervision of the administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration. The control of the program, 
which is almost entirely educational in its purpose, is placed almost 
exclusively in the hands of individuals who have had relatively 
little experience in dealing with educational problems. Further 
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objection to the National Youth Administration is expressed in 
the address of George Drayton Strayer of Teacher's College en- 
titled The Federal Youth Program: Shall We Accept a Centralized 
and Political Administration of Public Education? “It is not 
without significance,” he says, “that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, reporting in 1931, emphasized the danger of 
partisan or class propaganda if allowed to operate on the plastic 
and uncritical minds of youth at school. It found in the decentra- 
lized system of management and control of schools the one abso- 
lutely reliable antidote to the easy capture of the schools by the 
propagandists of an economic, social, and political cult.” He goes 
on to criticize the duplication of function and expense in the creat- 
ing of a new organizatioré for the purpose of carrying out work 
similar to what has already been started by state and local educa- 
tional authorities. 


The Use of Films in Character Education 

Dean Howard M. LeSourd of Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Chairman of the Committee on Social Values in 
Motion Pictures, may be addressed in regard to the use of a series 
of one-reel films extracted from current feature plays with the 
idea of vividly portraying situations involving basic social issues 
and character problems. These films may be used as a help to 
teachers and discussion leaders in discussing ethical and social 
problems. The series bears the general title Secrets of Success and 
contains films described as follows: Huckleberry Finn, to cultivate 
social democracy and to substitute it for snobbishness: Tom Sawyer, 
to develop satisfaction in work as well as play: [Her Sweetheart, to 
uproot greed; . . . The Bands Plays On, to inspire habits of 
co-operation . . . and a desire to fulfill obligations. 


Why Books Cannot be Supplied to the Schools at the Cost of Paper, 
Printing and Binding 

The publishing business requires expert readers of manuscripts 
in all subjects (each book published must absorb the expenses of 
the reading of several manuscripts). It requires editors who 
correct the organization, English, accuracy, etc., of the material, 
and return it to the author for revision. Next comes the choice 
of format, type and other mechanical details, the illustrations, 
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etc. Then a sample edition is sent to school men for appraisal of 
the value and having been approved goes into the hands of the 
salesmen. Even with the utmost care the proportion of failures 
is appalling. The depression reduced the sales of textbooks thirty- 
five per cent. At best publishers may get a five-cent profit on 
a fifty-cent book. In hard times it is with difliculty that they 
break even. The public must be educated to appreciate the 
necessity for books, good books and new books in the teaching 
process. It must not be possible for congressmen to advocate 
public saving through suggested systems for renting instead of 
buying books, and so forth. On the contrary, as Gates puts it 
“A greater and more effective use of schoolbooks and printed 
materials designed to aid or wholly to enable the pupil to learn 
by himself what must otherwise be laboriously and expensively 
taught orally, has been advocated by experts in learning for a 
quarter-century. During recent years, such materials have been 
vastly improved in usefulness and reduced in costs. They repre- 
sent an equipment which schools should provide abundantly in 
the most prosperous times even if the more expensive oral in- 
struction and mechanical teaching devices could be easily af- 
forded. The liberal use of books and printed learning materials 
is a sound policy under any circumstances. Under the present 
conditions, when the need for reduction of expenditures is insistent, 
a marked extension in the use of books and printed learning ma- 
terials, instead of being an extravagance, is the most obvious and 
certain means of economizing without impoverishing education.” 


Yeading Material in the Grades 
\ carefully tabulated survey of the preferences in reading 
gathered from several classes of Z section pupils has been made 
by John C. Hockett, University of California. His purpose is to 
make a plea for more interesting and appropriate simple reading 
material for retarded children. Books are needed, he says, which 
appeal to maturer interests, yet use a simple vocabulary. The 
table representing the survey is presented in full showing titles of 
books, the number of children reading them and the number of 

times each book has been checked for preference. 


Checking Long Division Eramples of No Value in Fourth Grade 


An article by Foster E. Grossmikle on To Check or Nol to 
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Check? gives the result of research by him in the field of arithmetic 
in the grades. His conclusion is that the pupils’ checking processes 
generally show error, and are never of value as a practice device. 
“This investigation has shown only that checking in long division 
with a one-figure divisor is of no value for obtaining or maintain- 
ing 100 per cent accuracy when the process is taught in Grade I'V.”’ 


Teaching Painting 
An experiment with three ways of teaching water color paint- 
ing by C. C. Crawford and M. A. Malin, contrasts Pencil Draw- 
ing, Chalk Sketching and Free Painting and decides in favor of 
Pencil Drawing as the best means of teaching an approach to 
water color painting. 


Spelling Text Books 

A brief account of the California State Commission’s recent 
evaluation of text books for elementary grades gives a full state- 
ment of this commission’s findings in this field. This can hardly 
be satisfactorily reviewed any more briefly than has been done by 
Ivan R. Waterman and Irving Melbo for the JouRNAL in this 
issue so I must refer readers who are interested to the article itself. 

The Selected References are on Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching and Study, and Supervision. 

—FRANCES BROWNE. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
October, 1935 

Gandhi, Saint and Educator 

The influence of the Mahatma as a modern Isaiah, as a saint 

preaching the gospel of simplicity and dedication, and as a states- 

man matching his wits with the British at the Round Table Con- 

ference in London, has been felt by the world. He even confounded 

the most astute British diplomats with his non-violent technique. 

In short, we have seen Gandhi as a holy saint, ‘““who in a marvelous 
manner combines the qualities of a rare statesman.” 

Haridas T. Muzumdar, author and lecturer, presents a new 

aspect of the personality of the Mahatma as an educator and child 

psychologist. (Gandhi as an Educationist, September 28th.) 
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His philosophy, ““The way of love is better than the way of 
violence’ is demonstrated as we see him in the midst of the children 
of East London. 

The sound principles expounded by Gandhi are in accord with 
the most advanced pedagogy of America and Soviet Russia — 
physical examination, story-telling, the conversational method, 
the visual methods of instruction, education rooted in social experi- 
ence and flowing back into social experience more enriched and 
vitalized. 


The New Type Courses 

Are private secondary schools the experimental stations for 
general secondary education? If so, read B. Lamar Johnson’s 
Criteria for Defining New Type Courses (September 14) in which 
he first of all compares static English methods to the more pro- 
gressive experimental American school. 

The three periods of the subject-matter centered school, 
teacher-centered school, and the present student-centered school 
are defined and explained. 

The practical application of the student-centered school, and 
its apparent success is shown interestingly in Lester K. Ade’s 
short article, Willingly to School (September 14). 


Social Science 


Charles Roger Hicks, author of Social Science Conscious 
(September 7), is extremely optimistic concerning the mental 
status of the “man on the street,’ who, he maintains has a high 
degree of social and political capability and interest. Mr. 
Hicks has travelled with various classes of people for many years 
and therefore is a good judge of the common run of human beings. 

Does a college education add to the innate common sense of 
homo sapiens? If not, then Mr. Average Man has the same chance 
to secure information and make judgments by using the multiplicity 
of agencies which exist for the dissemination of facts and 
propaganda. 


McAndrew’s Review (September 7th) 
William McAndrew stresses once more the need for liberty, 
freedom, and democracy. He shows that democracy can be pre- 
served only by intelligent discussion and free criticism. “If the 
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citizen waits twenty-one years before criticising he will rarely 
begin.” 

Who are the most humiliated public servants? Is it safe to 
teach peace or shall we be included on Commander S. A. Clement’s 
black list? Will we stay out of the next war? William McAndrew 
presents terse, clear material and information concerning these 
timely questions. He makes them even more formidable by his 
usual personal remarks. 


Brief Mention 

The Progressive Education Association progresses! 

Note is made in the September 21st issue of the three definite 
changes which the Progressive Education Association is making 
in order to accommodate its larger personnel and to facilitate the 
solving of its more complex problems of expansion. 

Not only has it moved to more spacious quarters and taken on 
additional personnel, but has also adopted a more efficient method 
of printing the ProGREssIvE EpucATION MAGAZINE. 


Brain or Brawn 

An interesting study is made by Rowland H. Jones in his 
comparison of the Intelligence of High School Athletes and Non- 
athletes (September 21). 

Although he narrows the study to one large school, he dis- 
closes some interesting facts, which tend to answer the age old 
question, “Is the Intelligence of high-school athletes greater or 
less than that of non-athletes?” 


Concentration 
Every teacher should read the inspiring but challenging words 
of A. J. Stoddard in his very short article, To Educational Leaders, 
in which he not only greets the teacher but encourages and chal- 
lenges him to make the year that lies ahead one of renewed 
consecration (September 14th). 


New Books 
Social Work Year Book, by Fred. S. Hall; Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. $4.00. 


From “Accidents” to “Youth,” a social encyclopedia of 537 pages in 
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alphabetical arrangement gives accounts of the problems, principles 
and performances of Americans of good will. 


Answers to Alcohol, by L. H. Caldwell; published by the author, 
631 North Erie Street, Wichita, Kansas. $.13. 

Facts about alcohol presented in story form. 

An Analysis of the Activities and Potentialities fer Achieve- 
ment of the Parent-Teacher Association, with Recommendations, by 


Elmer S. Holbeck; Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
New York. $1.50. 


An illuminating study of the largest education association in the 
world. A useful manual for both schoolmasters and citizens. 


—WILLIAM V. VITARELLI. 


Copies of the Bulletin may be purchased by teachers 
in member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a 
year. Non-member subscription rate: two dollars. 








